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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

M ALFRED FOUILLEE'S Psychologie du peuple franpais is a 
• clear, interesting, and finely conceived production. The 
main thing in such a task is not to discover the marked and distin- 
guishing traits of a nations's psychology; what is needed is to 
set these traits into full relief, and to reveal their recondite connex- 
ions, for that portrait is most faithful in which every one recognises 
the old familiar features. But how have the characteristic traits of 
our nation been formed, to what sources are they to be referred — 
to race, to climate, or to history ? In his criticism of these initial 
data, M. Fouillee has exhibited all the qualities of acumen and 
discernment which distinguish him. He finds himself ultimately 
led to the question of racial degeneracy, which at present is notice- 
ably marked in the excessive diminution of French natality, and to 
casting a prognostic for the future, based upon his study of these 
facts as a whole. It is a delicate task, and one which touches at 
the same time the gravest problems of sociology. 

In his introduction, where he treats of the factors which make 
up the national characteristics, as also in his first book on the 
European races and the part they represent in the French charac- 
ter, M. Fouillee submits to judicious analysis the current theories 
of race, environment, collective determinism, selection, etc. He 
points out their un trustworthiness in many things, their numerous 
breaches of logic, and ends by discovering in Gaul an aggregate of 
peoples which are distinctly characterised — Celtic, German, and 
Iberian (or, rather, Mediterranean) peoples. Gaul is not of Latin 
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blood ; it is merely of Latin education. The Celt furnished to 
France a good initial material, solid and stalwart, but which was in 
need of amalgamation with a more personal, a more imperious, 
race, — an element which was afforded to it by the successive inva- 
sions of the Kymris, Visigoths, the Franks, and finally the Nor- 
mans. The Mediterranean race added its contribution of flexible 
and lively intelligence, and also of tenacity. The fusion of the three 
races, writes M. Fouiilee, ought to have ended by forming in France 
a rare and priceless harmony, "a sort of perfect accord, in which 
the Celt gave the tonic note, the Mediterranean the mediant note, 
and the German the dominant note." 

M. Fouiilee, as we see, attributes to the Germanic element an 
important r61e — a r61e so fundamental and essential that he does 
not hesitate to consider the exhaustion of this element in France as 
the prime cause of the present weakening and impotence, tempo- 
rary though it may be. He assigns, therefore, with Gobineau, La- 
pouge, and quite recently, Mismer, considerable value to anthro- 
pological sociology, or the doctrine which explains history by the 
qualities of races, although he avoids the extravagances of this 
method. He does not go so far as to forejudge the whole future of 
nations by the mere testimony of the color of the eyes and of ceph- 
alic indices. He does not omit to attribute a large share to ac- 
quired characters, to education, to the incessant action of events ; 
in short, to the transformation of the original elements, whether by 
racial mixtures, or by the training and discipline of centuries. 

In truth, it is no difficult matter to ridicule deductions drawn 
from certain physical characters in national types. Various de- 
grees of brachycephaly or dolichocephaly are merely the gross evi- 
dence of certain qualities the mystery of which is resident in the 
cerebral substance. But these characteristic qualities of races are 
real. The measure in which a race remains plastic, and the degree 
to which its primitive outward characteristics contribute to deter- 
mining its evolution in time, is another matter. We do not know 
what conditions are required for the formation of a new type cap- 
able of a full and happy development ; this is a question of the fu- 
ture. It is a question which is now directly put to our country. 
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M. Fouillee discusses it ; he does not slur over the unfavorable 
facts, and yet he arrives at conclusions which border on optimism, 
and which it would be out of place in me to call into doubt. 

* * 

M. Aug. Dietrich has translated from the Spanish the work 

of a writer who is very highly thought of in his own country, 
M. Edouard Sanz y Escartin. The title of the book is Ulndividu 
et la rtforme sociale ; it does not proclaim a personal theory; it is 
made up of discursive, interesting and often eloquent studies upon 
the individual and society, labor, wealth, savings, property, cap- 
ital, the social duties of the ruling classes, the attitude of the work- 
ing classes toward the problem of bettering their condition, science, 
education, morals, religion, art, law, and the influence of woman. 
M. Sanz y Escartin is a high-minded and exceedingly liberal man ; 
but he does not seek for social reform in a radical change of present 
conditions ; he rather expects it from intelligent and consciously 
directed action, and for this reason shows no sympathy for the de- 
cadent scepticism of Renan, or for the mechanical doctrines of the 
socialistic systems, according to which every question is based upon 
political economy, and never upon the morality of men. 

M. Georges Renard, of Lausanne, presents us in his book, 
Le rigime socialiste (the diametrical contrast of the preceding work) 
an idyllic picture of a society which has been constructed conform- 
ably to his own views. I shall not reproach him with having drawn 
up his outline-sketch with the utmost complaisance to his fellows. 
It is a requirement of our nature always to aspire after better con- 
ditions ; the hard experience of life encourages such aspirations, 
and nothing is so unhealthy as moral indifference in the absence of 
all ideals. One cannot deny to the socialistic party the merit of 
having a belief, at least when it is represented by men of such 
kindly disposition as M. Renard. Socialisation, or the appropria- 
tion to common use of so-called natural properties (lands, mines, 
etc.), the suppression of inheritance, the valuation of individual 
production by the hours of labor (calculated by a very ingenious 
rule) — such are always the salient features of the doctrine. M. Re- 
nard does not conceal the difficulties attending the enforcement of 
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such a regime, and I doubt whether such a system would even give 
the good results which he hopes from it. Furthermore, what assur- 
ance have we, if this variation is introduced into the economical 
system, that social relations will vary in the precise direction which 
we desire and imagine they will vary? It is true that evolution is 
never ended, and that our societies will continue to change in the 
direction of some such ideal of justice as the socialistic school in- 
vokes, but it will certainly not be by tne means which that school 
proposes. At any rate, if we survey the rich variety of social types 
which exist in the world, we shall be led to the conclusion that 
they can be reconciled only by the creation of a mixed type, and 
that there will be incorporated in the practical regime that portion 
only of the doctrines of the schools which is involved in the natural 
play of the moral and economical facts. Think only of the numer- 
ous changes that are being effected in the social sphere before our 
very eyes by the extension of trade, by the inventions of science, 
and by the potent intervention of the sentiments of modern man! 
On this last point I shall remark, in opposition to blind conserva- 
tives, that the profound emotions of human nature can be satisfied 
in different directions. Every religious or social organisation ex- 
hibits the state of the soul that corresponds to it, and it is sufficient 
to point in this respect, for example, to the Chinese type and the 
American type to grasp vividly the difference of the sentiments 
which actuate each of these peoples. 

* 
* * 

The Annie sociologique, under the editorship of M. Emile Durk- 
heim, is a companion volume to the Annie psychologique, which M. 
Binet edits. 1 

This publication contains : (i) Original memoirs, the first of 
which for the present year is by M. Durkheim and is entitled "La 
prohibition de 1'inceste et ses origines," the second by Simmel, of 
Berlin, and entitled "Comment les formes sociales se maintien- 
nent"; (2) Synopses of all the works and magazine articles of 
France and foreign countries which are of interest to sociologists, 

1 L' Annie fsychologique is now published by Reinwald. 
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— synopses which are grouped under specjal titles, so as to consti- 
tute by their arrangement a coherent survey of the subject. M. 
Durkheim, in his memoir, attributes the prohibition of incest to 
exogamy; that is to say, the prohibition of marriage between 
members of the same clan ; and he at the same time points to the 
characteristic mark of the clan in the totem. All prohibitions of 
this kind which have been observed among lower societies owe 
their existence, according to him, to exogamy. But what are the 
determining causes? He rejects, for good reasons, the theories 
which attribute it either to some particular reason, as to the cus- 
tom of infanticide of daughters (MacLennan), or to the inclination 
of primitive societies for war and pillage, or to some feeling for the 
bad results which are imputable to consanguineous marriages 
(Morgan). Resting his arguments upon the fact that the totem is 
a god, and totemism a cult, he is rather inclined to see in this cus- 
tom a particular case of a very general religious institution, viz., 
the taboo. If now it be asked why the taboo applies to women, it 
would appear certain that the rigorous prohibitions in this regard 
must have been intimately connected with the ideas which primi- 
tive man held of menstruation and menstrual blood. And if finally 
we seek the reason why sexual interdictions applied exclusively 
to the members of the same clan, we shall find the reason in the 
fact that originally filiation was exclusively uterine, the children 
received the totem from the mother, and it was women through 
whom the blood was propagated which as a common possession 
constituted the unity of the group. To-day, doubtless, the prohi- 
bition of incest involves moral ideas which appear foreign to the 
practice of exogamy as thus understood. Nevertheless, M. Durk- 
heim believes that the new habits have been actually engrafted 
upon the ancient rites, and his investigation shows that our present 
moral conception is the outcome of moral rules, in the formation 
of which it has played a ruling part ; that it results, in fine, from 
elementary states of consciousness, variously combined, and masks 
the facts or customs which we could hardly have expected to find 
in its origin. 
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M. Le Dantec, in his Evolution individuelle et hirdditi, sets 
forth an application of his doctrine of life to the special and much- 
debated subject of heredity, notably the heredity of acquired char- 
acters, on which, it seems to me, he has been successful in throw- 
ing some light.- He starts out by studying the conditions of exist- 
ence of plastids, and he so gives more precision to the notions of 
life and death, of variation, of vital competition, etc., to which the 
biologists frequently assign a vague or arbitrary meaning, because 
they directly investigate the phenomena of life in the higher be- 
ings, which are already on too complex a scale. His theory is 
based, in fine, upon the consideration of the "chemical states" of 
elementary plastids, as also upon the conditions which determine 
their variations and their evolution, with the result that we are en- 
abled to pass without a break from the consideration of monoplas- 
tids to that of metazoans. 

"The chemical nature of the plastic substances of descendants 
is identical with that of the plastic substances of ancestors. " Such 
is the simple principle by which M. Le Dantec defines species. 
"Species "for him embraces all varieties of plastids which differ 
only as regards the ratio of the respective quantities of their plastic 
substances without there being among them any qualitative differ- 
ence. "Variation" is necessarily effected upon the quantity of the 
said substances, or upon their quality ; and it persists just as long 
as the plastid which has varied remains in the same condition of 
chemical equilibrium. If we consider now not the isolated plastids 
but the polyplastidular beings which possess an "interior milieu,'" 
and subsist by correlation and by co-ordination of their component 
parts through a "skeleton," we shall discover that the effect of 
variation upon general correlation in the interior milieu is not mani- 
fested in the general co-ordination of the organism as it might have 
been before the fixation of that co-ordination by the skeleton." 

The formation of the solid or rigid parts of the organism limits 
the field of living activity. This remark paves the way for a recon- 
ciliation of the theory of the Neo-Lamarckians, according to which 
acquired variations can be inherited, with the theory of the Neo- 
Darwinians, according to which they are not inherited; it is im- 
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portant to note, for example, that " specifically acquired " charac- 
ters may remain "morphologically latent"; it is chemical character 
that is hereditary ; the son will have, not the shape of the father, 
but the shape which the father would have had if his skeleton had 
not opposed his assuming the characteristic form of equilibrium of 
his chemical composition. 

The adherents of the theory of germ-plasm (Weismannism) 
regard mortality or immortality as properties of the more or less 
differentiated histological elements, even when these are qualities 
of polyplastidular agglomerations of the metazoan individual itself. 
Another thing is the general death of the individual, the destruction 
of the co-ordination which makes of it a being. Further, there is 
the elementary death of the histological elements, the chemical de- 
struction of their plastic substances. The aged and skeleton-laden 
body of a metazoan is made up of young and vigorous elements 
which would ask for nothing but life for an indefinite period if the 
proper conditions were furnished them, and this it is that takes 
place in fecundation. By this important distinction, the objec- 
tion regarding the transmission of artificial injuries is removed. 
" It is thus unreasonable to demand that the skeleton should be re- 
produced in the child with the exact artificial lesion occurring in the 
parent, to require that a leaden bullet lodged in some tissue should 
be inherited ; the leaden bullet may have an hereditary influence 
upon the organism, but this hereditary influence will not reproduce 
the leaden bullet." 

The foregoing synopsis gives scarcely more than an idea of the 

work of M. Le Dantec. I recommend it to my readers, both for 

its critical parts, which are very rich, and for its doctrinal parts, 

which are extremely novel. 

* 

* * 

Social science — to judge from the works which are now pub- 
lishing, and which are announced for the immediate future — has 
for some time been attracting a host of workers ; I refer to social 
science as a whole, including also religious studies. 1 Pure psy- 

1 The plenitude of the work in this department has created a special series. 
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chology appears to be somewhat neglected, and at times leans to- 
ward general philosophical speculation, with which every one was so 
much discouraged, or it is entering on more intimate relations with 
the experimental work of the laboratory, and with biological stud- 
ies ; the craze for the marvellous, for hypnotism, etc. , which only 
recently produced so many publications, has died away, although 
I should not say it is still extinct ; and thus the saying of Charcot 
is verified, who, fatigued one day by the noise and bustle of the 
movement remarked, " It is a fad which will pass away." 

In psychology, I have to point out two volumes only : one by 
M.M. Binet and Henri, La fatigue intellectuelle (Schleicher, pub- 
lisher), an excellent production, as was to have been expected from 
these two authors ; and another by M. L. Dugas, entitled La titni- 
diti, an ingenious and readable monograph. 

Dr. James Sully's work, Studies in Childhood, has been trans- 
lated into French by M. Monod. 1 The work, which is accompanied 
by a preface by M. Compayre, exhibits all the fine qualities of this 
distinguished psychologist ; I shall make but one remark regarding 
children and drawing. My studies upon this subject have led me 
to believe that the child, like the adult, does not represent to him- 
self things that he has seen, — I should even say, he sees things 
only under the form of a combined motor and visual scheme ; and 
that the difference between a child and the adult, and even between 
artists, springs particularly from the accuracy and wealth of this 
scheme, or of what I have called our "images of interpretation," 
or "images of translation"; that if the child is satisfied with his 
crude drawings, the reason is that the unfinished figure drawn by 
his awkward hand is, nevertheless, an adequate symbol for him of. 
the reality which he has in his head ; that the same species of illu- 
sion exists also in the accomplished artist, whom we see satisfied 
with a figurative symbolism, more or less learned (in the cartoons 
of Puvis de Chavanne, for example); that the psychological pro- 

Bibliothlque ge"nCrale des sciences sociales (F. Alcan, publisher), in competition 
with the Bibliothique sociologique Internationale (Girard and Briere, publishers). 
1 Felix Alcan, publisher. The remaining works, where the publishers are not 
mentioned, are also published by Alcan. 
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cess, in a word, remains the same from the childhood to the ma- 
turity of art. 

I have further to mention the following authors and works : 
M. Cherfils, Essai de religion scientifique (Fischbacher, publisher) ; 
M. de Laveille, Un Lamennais inconnu (Perrin, publisher) ; and 
also the eighth volume of the Annie philosophique, which is still 
edited by M. M. Renouvier, Pillon, et Dauriac. 

Lucien Arreat. 
Paris. 



